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with all her faults she is entitled to the praise of having 
showed a more enlarged and truly philosophical spirit of 
criticism than any of her countrymen. 

The English have never yielded to the arbitrary legislation 
of academies ; their literature has at different periods exhib- 
ited all the varieties of culture, which have prevailed over the 
other European tongues ; and their language, derived both 
from the Latin and the Teutonic idiom, affords them a much 
greater facility for entering into the spirit of foreign letters, 
than can be enjoyed by any other European people, whose 
language is derived almost exclusively from one or the other of 
these elements. With all these peculiar facilities for literary 
history and criticism, why, with their habitual freedom of 
thought, have they remained in it, so far behind every other 
cultivated nation ? 



Art. X. — Occasional Pieces of Poetry. By John G. C. Brain- 
ard. 12mo. pp. 111. New York, Bliss & White. 

According to the definition of Lord Bacon, ' poesy is a kind 
of learning, in words restrained, in matter loose and licensed ; ' 
and again he says, ' poesy is as it were a dream of knowl- 
edge, a sweet pleasing thing full of variations.' All the parts 
of this definition agree well with the practice of our modern 
poets, except the first. They have dreams, or, as Jeremy 
Taylor would call them, ' quiddities of a dream,' and varia- 
tions, and license, and ' matter loose,' and ' sweet pleasing 
things ' in abundance ; but as for using ' words restrained^' 
this is a part of the art for which they seem to entertain very 
little respect. The besetting sins of our cotemporary poets 
are eccentricity and haste, a vehement desire to think and 
talk as nobody ever thought and talked before, and to make 
the largest drafts on the bounty of the Muse in the shortest 
space of time. It is deemed a much more remarkable feat to 
say a strange than a true thing, and to draw startling images, 
than to paint after nature. It is not enough to write poetry 
in the good old way, as Virgil, and Milton, and Dryden, and 
Pope have written it, but there must be some new and extrav- 
agant conceit, either in language, measure, or sentiment, some 
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high ' imaginings ' and adventures of deep thought, that shall 
astonish and confound, if they do not charm and bear away 
the reader. Hence untrod paths are daily sought out on the 
sides of Parnassus, and many a painful struggle is ineffectual- 
ly made in attempting to climb upward against obstacles, 
which no human arm can overcome. 

These remarks apply only in a limited degree to Mr Brain- 
ard. The instances are rare, in which the charge of affec- 
tation can be made against him, whatever may be his faults 
of taste and execution ; or in which his practice can be said 
to sanction the doctrine, that 

' One line for sense, and one for rhyme, 
Is quite enough at any time.' 

He seldom aims at more than he can accomplish; the chief 
misfortune with him is, that he should be contented sometimes 
to accomplish so little, and this little in so imperfect a man- 
ner. That he possesses much of the genuine spirit and pow- 
er of poetry, no one can doubt, who reads some of the pieces 
in this volume, yet there are others, which, if not absolutely 
below mediocrity, would never be suspected as coming from 
a soil, that had, been watered with Castalian dews. They 
might pass oft" very well as exercises in rhyme of an incipient 
poet, the first efforts at pluming the wing for a bolder flight, 
and they might hold for a day an honorable place in the 
corner of a gazette, but to a higher service, or more conspic- 
uous station, they could not wisely be called. In short, if 
we take all the author's compositions in this volume together, 
nothing is more remarkable concerning them than their ine- 
quality ; the high poetical beauty and strength, both in 
thought and language, of some parts, and the want of good 
taste and the extreme negligence of others. We will endeav- 
or to illustrate our meaning by such extracts as our limits 
will admit. 

The following lines are on the ' Fall of Niagara,' and among 
all the tributes of the Muse to that great wonder of nature, 
we do not remember any so comprehensive and forcible, and 
at the same time so graphically correct, as this. 

The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I look upward to thee. It would seem 
As if God pour'd thee from his ' hollow hand,' 
And hung his bow upon thy awful front ; 
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And spoke in that loud voice, which seem'd to him 

Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour's sake, 

' The sound of many waters ;' and had bade 

Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch His cent'ries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we, 
That hear the question of that voice sublime ? 
Oh ! what are all the notes that ever rung 
From war's vain trumpet, by thy thundering side ! 
Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In his short life, to thy unceasing roar ! 
And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him, 
Who drown'd a world, and heap'd the waters far 
Above its loftiest mountains ? — a light wave, 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker's might. 

This picture could only be drawn by a poet. The thoughts 
rise to the sublimity of the subject, and it would not be easy 
to express them in finer language, or with more strict confor- 
mity to the Baconian rule of 'words restrained.' But be- 
sides the beauty and power of this description, it has the 
merit of truth. Whoever has descended into the deep chasm 
through which the river passes below the Falls, and crossed 
the. foaming current in the small boat at that place, and look- 
ed upward to the ocean of waters that are pouring their im- 
mense volumes into the abyss, and seen the rainbow stretch- 
ing its arch over the cataract, and heard the heavy, hollow 
thunders, which seem to come from beneath and echo from 
the uplifted rocks on every side, whoever has witnessed this 
scene will recognise the accurate lineaments, not less than 
the poetical beauty, of the author's description. 

The lines ' On a Late Loss,' though of a different character 
from the preceding, are not unworthy to be placed in their 
company. They relate to the loss of the lamented Professor 
Fisher, in the shipwreck of the Albion. 

The breath of air that stirs the harp's soft string, 

Floats on to join the whirlwind and the storm ; 
The drops of dew exhaled from flowers of spring, 

Rise and assume the tempest's threatening form ; 
The first mild beam of morning's glorious sun, 

Ere night, is sporting in the lightning's flash ; 
And the smooth stream, that flows in quiet on, 

Moves but to aid the overwhelming dash 
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That wave and wind can muster, when the might 
Of earth, and air, and sea, and sky unite. 

So science whisper'd in thy charmed ear, 

And radiant learning beckon'd thee away. 
The breeze was music to thee, and the clear 

Beam of thy morning promis'd a bright day. 
And they have wreck'd thee ! — But there is a shore 

Where storms are hush'd, where tempests never rage ; 
Where angry skies and blackening seas no more 

With gusty strength their roaring warfare wage. 
By thee its peaceful margent shall be trod — 

Thy home is Heaven, and thy friend is God. 

The stanzas entitled ' Salmon River' have merit, both in 
regard to poetical imagery, and the ease and simplicity of the 
style. It is only necessary to know, that Salmon River is a 
small stream tributary to the Connecticut. 

'Tis a sweet stream — and so, 'tis true, are all 
That undisturbed, save by the harmless brawl 
Of mimic rapid or slight waterfall, 

Pursue their way 
By mossy bank and darkly waving wood, 
By rock, that since the deluge fix'd has stood, 
Showing to sun and moon their crisping flood 

By night and day. 

But yet, there's something in its humble rank, 
Something in its pure wave and sloping bank, 
Where the deer sported, and the young fawn drank 

With unscar'd look ; 
There's much in its wild history, that teems 
With all that's superstitious — and that seems 
To match our fancy and eke out our dreams, 

In that small brook. 

Havoc has been upon its peaceful plain, 

And blood has dropp'd there like the drops of rain ; 

The corn grows o'er the still graves of the slain — 

And many a quiver, 
Fill'd from the reeds that grew on yonder hill, 
Has spent itself in carnage. Now 'tis still, 
And whistling ploughboys oft their runlets fill 

From Salmon River, 
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Here, say old men, the Indian Magi made 
Their spells by moonlight ; or beneath the shade 
That shrouds sequestered rock, or dark'ning glade, 

Or tangled dell. 
Here Philip came, and Miantonimo, 
And asked about their fortunes long ago, 
As Saul to Endor, that her witch might show 

Old Samuel. 

And here the black fox rov'd, that howl'd and shook 
His thick tail to the hunters, by the brook 
Where they pursued their game, and him mistook 

For earthly fox ; 
Thinking to shoot him like a shaggy bear, 
And his soft peltry, stript and dress'd, to wear, 
Or lay a trap, and from his quiet lair 

Transfer him to a box. 

Such are the tales they tell. 'Tis hard to rhyme 
About a little and unnoticed stream, 
That few have heard of — but it is a theme 

I chance to love ; 
And one day I may tune my rye-straw reed, 
And whistle to the note of many a deed 
Done on this river — which, if there be need, 

I'll try to prove. 

The allusion to the .' black fox ' can only be understood 
by those, who are acquainted with the superstition on the sub- 
ject. The author has given a poetical explanation of the le- 
gend, entitled the ' Black Fox of Salmon River,' to which we 
refer such of our readers, as wish to be better informed of the 
matter. 

The ' Sonnet to the Sea Serpent ' is as good, perhaps, as 
any sonnet on such a subject can be, and were it not for the 
dragging prose of the last line, it would not be extravagant to 
call it an excellent specimen of this kind of composition. 

Welter upon the waters, mighty one — 
And stretch thee in the ocean's trough of brine ; 

Turn thy wet scales up to the wind and sun, 
And toss the billow from thy flashing fin ; 
Heave thy deep breathings to the ocean's din, 

And bound upon its ridges in thy pride ; 

Or dive down to its lowest depths, and in 
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The caverns where its unknown monsters hide, 
Measure thy length beneath the gulf-stream's tide — 

Or rest thee on that navel of the sea 
Where, floating on the Maelstrom, abide 

The krakens sheltering under Norway's lee ; 
But go not to Nahant, lest men should swear, 
You are a great deal bigger than you are. 

By what authority ' scales and fins' are assigned to the 
sea serpent we know not ; the monster has generally been 
supposed to be of the snake kind ; but the author has doubt- 
less a right to assume these properties, even without screening 
himself under the shield of poetical license, till their nonexist- 
ence shall be demonstrated. 

Mr Brainard is sometimes successful in his humorous de- 
scriptions. The subjoined ' Fragment 1 has often been print- 
ed, yet, as it will bear many readings, we shall transcribe it 
entire. It is founded on an event, which occurred two or 
three years ago at New London. During a heavy rain storm, 
a schooner was at anchor in the river, and was run foul of in 
the night by a Methodist Meetinghouse, which had been car- 
ried away by the freshet, .and floated down the stream. The 
1 Fragment ' consists of the Captain's soliloquy. 

Solemn he pac'd upon that schooner's deck, 

And muttered of his hardships : — ' I have been 

Where the wild will of Mississippi's tide 

Has dash'd me on the sawyer ; — I have sail'd 

In the thick night along the wave-wash'd edge 

Of ice, in acres, by the pitiless coast 

Of Labrador ; and I have scrap'd my keel 

O'er coral rocks in Madagascar seas — 

And often in my cold and midnight watch, 

Have heard the warning voice of the lee shore 

Speaking in breakers ! Ay, and I have seen 

The whale and sword-fish* fight beneath my bows ; 

And when tiiey made the deep boil like a pot, 

Have swung into its vortex ; and I know 

To cord my vessel with a sailor's skill, 

And brave such dangers with a sailor's heart ; 

— But never yet upon the stormy wave, 

Or where the river mixes with the main, 

Or in the chafing anchorage of the bay, 

In all my rough experience of harm, 

Met I — a Methodist meetinghouse ! 
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Cat-head, or beam, or davit has it none, 

Starboard nor larboard, gunwale, stem nor stern ! 

It comes in such a ' questionable shape,' 

I cannot even speak it ! Up jib, Josey, 

And make for Bridgeport ! There, where Stratford Point, 

Long Beach, Fairweather Island, and the buoy, 

Are safe from such encounters, we '11 protest .' 

And Yankee legends long shall tell the tale, 

That once a Charleston schooner was beset, 

Riding at anchor, by a meetinghouse. 

The volume contains three or four other attempts at hu- 
mor, such as the ' Presidential Cotillion,' ' The Bar versus 
the Docket,' and ' The Two Comets,' but none of them can 
be compared to the one just quoted. They all, indeed, have 
striking defects, abounding in low images and puerile con- 
ceits. Take for example these lines from the ' Presidential 
Cotillion.' 

There was room for a set just below, and each buck 
Had a belle by his side, like a drake with his duck ; 
But the first set attracted the whole room's attention, 
For they cut the capers most worthy of mention. 

The following specimen is from ' The Bar versus the 
Docket.' 

Thus solemnly spoke the Bar's counsel, and sigh'd — 
The Garnishee plainly and frankly replied, 
That he had no effects, and could not get enough 
To pay his own debt, which he thought rather tough. 

The next is from the ' Two Comets.' Phaeton, it musf 
be understood, is seated in the car of his father Phoebus. 

The crack of his whip, like the breaking of day, 
Warmed the wax in the ears of the leaders, and they 
With a snort, like the fog of the morning, cleared out 
For the West, as young Phaey meant to get there aboul 
Two hours before sunset. 

It is presumed, that no one will insist on such a perversion 
of terms, as to call these things poetry. Another passage of 
a similar character is found in a piece, written for a Lady's 
Commonplace Book. The author is talking of the Muse, and 
says, 
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But for you, she shall trip it, wherever she goes, 
As light and fantastic as L'Al'legro's toes ; . 
Wade, swim, fly, or scamper, full-fledg'd and webb-footed, 
Or on Pegasus mounted, well spurr'd and well booted, 
With martingale fanciful, crupper poetic, 
Saddle cloth airy, and whip energetic, 
Girths woven of rainbows, and hard-twisted flax, 
And horse shoes as bright as the edge of an axe ; 
How blithe should she amble and prance on the road, 
With a pillion behind for . 

But we will not pursue this branch of the subject, as we 
have no delight in pointing out faults. We are the more 
willing to do it, however, in the present instance, because the 
author has so many excellences to redeem them. He has 
committed a serious error in sending out with his name such 
passages as the above, and some others which might be 
quoted. Had he pruned his compositions with a more un- 
sparing hand, and set a higher value on his fame, the literary 
public would have much reason to congratulate itself on the 
new acquisition to its treasures, in the volume he has con- 
tributed. The author will do wisely to forsake his humorous 
strain, and make poetry more of a task, and less of a pastime, 
than seems to have been his habit. It was a maxim with the 
ancients, which the moderns have never called in question, 
that nothing good is brought to pass without labor. No 
proof exists, that poets are exempt from this common fatality 
of the human condition. Mr Brainard's graver pieces are 
much superior to his lighter and more playful, and his blank 
verse to his rhyme. 



